BOSTON, JULY, 1898. 


UR benevolence, when directed to our countrymen at large, con- 
stitutes patriotism. Few virtues are more universally professed, 
few are more imperfectly apprehended, and few are more rarely 
practiced than patriotism. ‘‘ Our country, right or wrong” is 

rebellion against the moral government of Jehovah and treason to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, of justice and humanity: History 
and daily observation compel the conviction that patriotism is more 
frequently professed than practised, and that much which assumes the 
name and passes current with the world is utterly spurious. Yet it is 
also true that the patriotism which seeks the public good, in obedience 
to the Divine will, and in accordance with the precepts of the Gospel, 
far from being an imaginary, is a real and active virtue. It is, indeed, 
to be found in camps and senates, but these are not its exclusive nor its 
favorite haunts. This patriotism inspires many a prayer for the peace, 
virtue and happiness of the nation, and prompts innumerable efforts and 
costly sacrifices of time and money for the temporal and spiritual welfare 
{\ of our fellow-countrymen. Patriotism springing from obedience to God, 

7 Y : Aa guided by his laws, and exercised in official station for the national wel- 
GS) \ fare, at the certain and willing loss of popular favor and personal advan- 

2. ( aS) tage, is perhaps the highest perfection to which this virtue can attain. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. [V. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 


behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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Becoming a Great Power. 


From much that has been recently said one would 
imagine that the United States has hitherto been 
one of the weakest, most unknown and most insig- 
nificant nations on the face of the globe. We have 
suddenly become a great power, it is said. We 
have just become self-conscious. We are putting 
off our sweddling clothes. We are crawling out of 
our isolation. Providence has forced us out of our 
shell. Henceforth the world is to know that there 
is such a place as the United States. We are to 
have hereafter a hand in all the world’s affairs. 

Amused, amazed, puzzled at these vauntings, we 
have wondered, speaking ‘‘after the manner of 


men,” what our Fourth of July orators for the last 
fifty years would have thought of them; or the men 
who crushed the British fleet in 1812; or the men 
of 1823 who let all Europe know that there was a 
spot in the western hemisphere called the United 
States of America; or the group of men during the 
sixties whose word was heard round the world, at 
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whose utterances the greatest powers ; of the Ola 
World stood uncovered with the utmost respect. 
What would have been thought of these recent prat- 
ings by the men who went after the Barbary pi- 
rates, or the men who chased the Mexicans towards 
Mexico City, or those who discovered the Sandwich 
Islands and opened the ports of China and Japan to 
the commerce of the world? What would the 
many ministers and consuls, now deceased, who 
have represented us in all quarters of the globe and 
seen the stars and stripes everywhere respected as 
the symbol of a new civilization, or the long line of 
statesmen and distinguished citizens who have de- 
clared for a hundred years that the mission of Ameri- 
‘a was to show a new order of greatness to the 
world—what would all these have thought and felt 
if they had been told that just at the end of the 
century their descendants and successors, on the 
occasion of the destruction of a weak and antiquat- 
ed fleet by a small contingent of American vessels, 
would have been shouting and writing that hitherto 
the United States has been a baby weakling prac- 
tically unknown and unfelt in the world, that just 
now, while at war with a decaying, helpless country, 
for the first time she has come to a consciousness 
of her strength and her world-wide mission ? 

These utterances would be worthy of no attention 
were not the situation so serious and were they not 
indulged in by many of the leading men and a large 
number of journals both secular and religious, of 
which one might expect something different. 

Every citizen of the United States ought to want 
to see his country truly great, and exerting the 
widest and most powerful right influence every- 
where. But has this country had no greatness? 
Has she exercised no influence on the world? 
Every one who has any appreciation of the history 
of the last hundred years knows that the United 
States has exerted more real influence in the uplifting 
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of humanity than any other nation, that she has been 
isolated only in the geographical and in the military 
sense, that she has been know in every remotest 
corner of the earth, and that the character of her 
institutions, of her national life and of her pacific 
ynternational conduct has been more powerful for 
good than all the armies and navies of all the world. 

The circumstances under which we hear all this 
strange talk about self-consciousness, greatness, 
imperialism, taking a hand in all the affairs of the 
world, make it clear that another conception of 
greatness is forcing itself forward. The standard 
which these New-Americans are insisting that we 
should adopt is not the standard by which we have 
hitherto measured ourselves. The wisdom of the 
fathers is thrown to the winds. Washington is 
suddenly dethroned. He was a good counsellor of 
babes, but not of grown up, ‘ self-conscious” men. 
We are asked to break with our whole past, to tear 
out the roots of the great tree of our national life, to 
plant a new tree of foreign origin. Just at the 
moment when the American ideal was becoming 
overmasteringly potent, we are urged to abandon it. 
The European models are held before us—the great 
powers, the armor-clad powers, the meddling, mis- 
chief-working, entangled powers. We must now 
go inand do as they do. We must say ‘ Hands 
off!” or ** Hands on!” as suits our purpose. 

It is true, we are to do all this in the name of 
liberty, of justice, of peace—which we are to force 
upon the world. We must hold the territories 
taken in war, a war undertaken solely to rescue a 
suffering people near our doors. But no matter 
about our promises ; war absolves us from all obli- 
gations to keep promises. ‘he peoples of these ter- 
ritories can not be trusted to govern themselves. 
We can not give them up to any other nation. 
That would endanger the peace of the world. For 
the sake of peace and the promotion of good govern- 
ment, with the ‘‘ consent of the governed,” we will 
keep them! We shall have to have a large navy 
and one-knows-not-what-else to do all this. But 
our destiny is calling us to be great—like England 
and Russia. We have got out now into the great 
currents of the world, and we must put on ‘ full 
steam ahead” and rush on over the torpedoes 
through narrow channels, into unknown harbors, 
against the wild and rocky coast of Old World poli- 
tics. Providence has forced us out of our littleness, 
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out of our quaint old moral ideas; He has given us 
a great victory on the other side of the globe; He 
has clothed us with dynamite to promote his king- 
dom of love and peace ; let us stay on the other side 
of the globe, and go everywhere, and be great! 

The pity of it is that this ambitious policy, put for- 
ward by men who know no greatness except that of 
physical power and glory, has blinded the eyes ot 
many who know that our true and enduring national 
greatness is moral and not physical—that it has been 
so and always will be so. They wish to see that which 
is best in our civilization take possession of the rest 
of the world, and despairing of the slow processes 
of growth and development they imagine that there 
is some short cut by which the desired end may be 
quickly and forcefully reached. They forget that 
three thousand years of history teach, beyond al- 
most all other national lessons, that the temptations 
of great power, even when the attempt is made to 
use it to promote good ends, are parctically irresis- 
tible. Every government that has ever been, under 
no matter what pretext, led away by the lust of 
power and physical greatness, has sooner or later 
gone to wreck. 

It will be easy at the present time, under the 
peculiar circumstances, for the United States to en- 
ter upon this dangerous course. The illusions of 
the moment are very great. It will require great 
firmness and courage, as well as clear and cool 
deliberation, to resist the temptations which are 


pressing. The fascinations of might are tremen- 
dous. Fitzsimmons in the slugging ring can draw 


more cheap_and noisy attention in an hour than ten 
thousand preachers of righteousness in a lifetime. 
There is no doubt that the United States can win a 
quick and world-wide fame in the arena of might and 
territorial aggrandizement. All the world can be 
made to stand in awe of her. But if she undertakes 
this she will ** have her reward.” The degeneration 
of her life and character will be unescapable. All 
her high professions of promoting liberty and justice 
abroad will be lulled to sleep by the irresistible at- 
tractions of the temporary splendor of might and 
its conquests. She will stand at last locked arm in 


arm, limb in limb, like a giant, with the other 
world-giants of force, a ‘* splendid spectacle” ac- 
cording to the flesh, but shorn of her moral and 
spiritual power and of her capacity to promote the 
great ends of right, justice, liberty and peace, for 
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which she is bidden by these blind counsellors to 
sally forth round the globe. 

We are glad that a reiiction against this craze of 
‘* greatness ” has already set in. It has come none 
too soon. It will be well for us if the nation can be 
even yet saved. It will require the immediate and 
persistent efforts of every man and woman who‘has 
any clear eye for the country’s future good and use- 
fulness and honor. The danger is all the greater 
because the results of a false course are compara- 
tively fur off. Let all who see them ‘cry aloud 
and spare not.” 

‘¢ Righteousness exalteth a nation.” The exalta- 
tions of ambitious might may be swift and super- 
ficially grand, but their end is destruction. The na- 
ture of things is against them; the great interests 
of humanity are against them; whoever attempts 
them will ultimately go helplessly down with them ; 
that is the lesson of the centuries, for governments 
as well as for individuals. 


‘‘Gentle Sentimentalists.”’ 


The New York Sun, in its issue of June 7th, 
makes merry at the expense of what it is pleased to 
call the ** gentle sentimentalists ” who met in arbi- 
tration conference at Lake Mohonk on the first, 
second and third of June. After reading the edi- 
torial, one knows not which to do rather, whether 
to blush with a sense of the lowest humiliation at the 
patronizing spirit of the writer, or to give way toa 
feeling of pitying astonishment at the colossal igno- 
rance and intellectual dulness which he naively ex- 
hibits. The article would be unworthy of the 
attention of any serious man were it not found in 
what purports to be an intelligent and sensible 
newspaper. Here is some of the Sun’s light : 

‘¢ It's a queer time for plans of international arbi- 
tration. The war between the United States and 
Spain is a striking evidence of the futility of in- 
ternational arbitration, except in comparatively 
picayune matters, or where one of two nations at 
controversy is really willing to yield to the other. 
When the feelings of either nation are strongly 
stirred, as the feelings of Americans were by the 
long misrule of the Spanish in Cuba and by the 
destruction ot the Maine, the talk of arbitration is 
preposterous. . . . It may be taken for granted 
that so long as a majority of the American people 
retain their common sense they will not submit any 
really important matter to arbitration. If any vital 


interest of the United States is menaced seriously, 
it must be protected by the strong hand. 
no other sure way of protecting it. 


There is 
A claim of 
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right cannot be sacrificed to the chances of arbitra- 
tion, which at the best is a mere lottery.” 

The article then goes on to say that an altruistic 
nation would be driven to the wall, that arbitration 
in the case of many strikes is a ‘* hopeless humbug,” 
that in the present state of society ‘* international 
arbitration, save in the matter of unregarded trifles, 
must remain a foppery and a toy,” that the discussion 
of the question of arbitration is likely to have as 
little effect upon the policy of nations as would be 
that of the question, ‘* Do the inhabitants of Mars 
shave ?” 

The writer of these profound sentences seems to 
be perfectly innocent of the fact that arbitration 
had been in use in the settlement of international 
disputes for fifty years before it was applied to 
strikes, to ‘* bakery or shoe shop” questions. He 
knows nothing of the large number of cases of 
strikes where it has not been a ‘*hopeless humbug,” 
but a magnificent success. He has never heard of 
the splendid thirty-years’ record of the Chicago 
Board of Trade in settling labor disputes in this 
way. The corruptions of New York and its Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration have blinded him to 
the existence of the Massachusetts Board of Arbi- 
tration, and others of like kind, which have had 
almost uninterrupted success, and stand in the 
highest honor. No one has told him that during 
this century more than a hundred important differ- 
ences between nations, covering every ground of 
dispute, have been settled by the ‘ lottery” of 
arbitration tribunals. He would not believe if 
told, that the United States has been a party to 
fifty of these settlements; or, to save himself, he 
would declare, with sublime composure, that in all 
these instances ‘*the American people had not re- 
tained their common sense.” 

How refreshing to Washington, Hamilton and 
Jay it would have been to have been told by this 
New York luminary, which Bayard Taylor would 
probably have called a ‘* black sun,” that the three 
questions which they submitted to arbitration under 
the Jay treaty, at a time when the feelings of the 
nation were ‘‘ strongly stirred,” were ‘* picayune 
matters”! Or to Grant, Sumner, Hamilton Fish, 
ik. Rockwood Hoar and the United States Senate, 
to have learned from the same source that the four 
disputed matters referred to in the Geneva tribunal 
were ‘* unregarded trifles, fopperies and toys.” The 
Sun man was probably only a baby at that time, if 
he was born at all, and is to be pardoned for not 
knowing that the ** feelings” of the nation were 
‘¢ stirred,” as they have almost never been stirred, 
by these ‘* unregarded tritles,” whose settlement re- 
quired the ** toy” sum of more than twenty millions 
of dollars. For these and more than two score 
other cases of the settlement of ** picayune ” dis- 
putes by the ** hopeless humbug” of arbitration, we 
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refer our unsentimental friend to Professor John 
Bassett Moore, of Columbia University (now in the 
State Department), whose pamphlet on the subject 
he can doubtless get at the expense of a street-car 
ride to the upper part of New York City, only a 
little way from the Sun’s office. 

The Sun pretends to believe that a claim of right 
cannot be trusted to arbitration, but must be en- 
forced by ‘‘ the strong hand.” The whole history 
of arbitration condemns this position. This history 
proves beyond question that international claims of 
right can be even more safely entrusted to tribunals 
of arbitration than claims of right in civil life can be 
entrusted to the courts of law. The failure of justice 
in the case of the former is comparatively less fre- 
quent than in the latter. The Sun’s position would 
require it to give up our whole system of civil law, 
which in principle is essentially the same as that of ar- 
bitration, and go back to what the Germans call the 
‘‘ Jaw of the fist.”” By this law of brute force, accord- 
ing to the Sun’s doctrine, claims of right would not be 
sacrificed! There is no lottery about the ** law of 
the fist!” Might makes right! The nation that 
gets whipped is always in the wrong! We confess 
that, rather than subscribe to a doctrine as material- 
istic and immoral as this and be found in the com- 
pany of those who are not ashamed to avow it in this 
enlightened age, we should infinitely prefer the com- 
panionship of the ‘* mugwumps and college pro- 
fessors who profess to believe that the loss of the 
Maine was a proper subject for arbitration.” 

Through what wisdom the Sun knows that ‘a 
country conducted on the altruistic plan would soon 
be driven to the wall” we cannot imagine. The ex- 
periment has never been tried. It will be time 
enough to pronounce it a failure when it has once or 
several times been tried and found a failure. The 
Sun’s definition of altruism is a little extravagant, 
manufactured evidently for the occasion. A true 
altruism and a true egoism always go together. A 
nation might be genuinely altruistic and yet give all 
the attention necessary to its own affairs and interests. 
No nation can, in fact, rightly care for its own in- 
terests that does not show a sincere and unselfish 
regard for the interests of other nav ons. 

‘¢A queer time for plans of international arbitra- 
tion”! While the Sun was uttering this luminous 
sentence, no less than fifteen cases of international 
dispute, some of them of long standing and of the 
most irritating character, were under consideration 
by arbitration tribunals. The subject is one of per- 
envial interest. One must be thoroughly skeptical 


about the whole matter of arbitration and entirely 
ignorant of its history and workings, to consider any 
time ‘‘a queer time” for seeking to promote it. 
The friends of arbitration are not opportunists. 
Their sense of duty, however modified by circum- 
stances, is not dependent on ‘‘ times and seasons.” 
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It arises out of principles as enduring as civilization 
itself. 

‘¢ The reasonably distinguished and generally ami- 
able gentlemen ” and ladies ‘* who aired their views 
of arbitration at Lake Mohonk” are not ashamed to 
be called ‘* gentle sentimentalists.” It is a very 
good title, though written in scorn, like the one 
which Pilate put upon a certain cross. They all 
believe that the world is moved by sentiment. They 
believe in gentleness as one of the greatest of the 
virtues —in fairness, in considerateness, in self- 
control, in regard for the rights of others, in reason, 
in justice, in the supreme principle of love, and they 
believe in these virtues for nations as for individuals. 
They do not believe in arrogant selfishness, in disre- 
gard of others, in hate and greed and violence and 
murder, either for individuals or for nations. They 
do not know whether the inhabitants of Mars shave 
or not. They leave the discussion of all such curious 
questions to the wise newspapers which suggest 
them. But there is a Mars here on earth, about 
whom they know something. They know that he 
has never shaved; that his beard and hair are long 
and tangled and clotted with blood; that he rages 
and storms in fury, and treads down end destroys 
men, women and children, without mercy. On 
him, with the New York editor’s permissicn, the 
amiable Mohonkers and their like propose to lay 
hands. They mean to cut off the beard in which his 
strength lies ; to give him increasing doses of ‘‘ gen- 
tle sentimentalism ” until some afternoon, when thé 
Sun is setting, he shall go to sleep never to waken 
more. 


The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


The Fourth Annual Conference on International 
Arbitration was held, by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. K. Smiley, on June first, second and third, at 
Lake Mohonk,N. Y. Considerable doubt had been 
expressed as to the propriety of attempting to hold 
an arbitration Conference while the war with Spain 
was in progress. Many felt, on the other hand, 
that it was a very opportune moment, and that Mo- 
honk would be untrue to itself and tothe ideas and 
purposes for which it stands, if it should fail to 
hold the conference, and thus confess that the cause 
of arbitration is not one of principle and perennial 
interest but only one of temporary expediency. This 
view Mr. Smiley took, and called the Conference, 
which he expects to continue from year to year 
until permanent organized system of  interna- 
tional arbitration is a realized fact. 

When the Conference assembled, the absence of a 
number of persons who had taken a leading part in 
former conferences was noticeable, as was also the 
presence of a number of new men and women. 
Prominent among those absent were Ex-Senator 
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Edmunds, the president of the Conference last year 
and the year before, Hon. Robert Treat Paine and 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, both kept away by sick- 
ness, Hon. Samuel B. Capen, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Committee last year, Edwin D. Mead, secretary 
last year, Hor. George S. Hale (deceased), Presi- 
dent Merrill E. Gates, John Arbuckle, Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, Gen. Jehn Eaton, Edwin Ginn, Dr. H. A. 
Hazen, Judge W. L. Learned, Rev. B. Fay Mills, 
Dr. Philip S. Moxom, Hon. Charles R. Skinner, 
Judge J. H. Stiness, President James M. Taylor, 
etc. Much regret was expressed at the absence of 
these and others. Of the new men present for the 
first time we noticed Dr. Josiah T. Strong, of New 
York, Hon. W. L. Scruggs of Atlanta, one of the 
counsel for Venezuela in the pending arbitration with 
Great Britain, Herbert Welsh and Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff of Philadelphia, President Seelye of Smith 
College, Chancellor McCracken of New York Uni- 
versity, Professor Seligman of Columbia, President 
Potter of the Cosmopolitan University, Hon. W. J. 
Coombs of Brooklyn, Bishop Andrews ot New York, 
Professor William C. Wilkinson of Chicago Uni- 
versity, Judge Cowing and Francis Forbes, Esq., of 
New York, Rev. George E. Horr, Jr., of Boston, 
Rev. C. B. Smith of West Medferd, Mass., Isaac 
Clothier of Philadelphia, Mr. E. P. Platt of Pough- 
keepsie, ete. 

Col. George E. Waring of New York was chosen 
Chairman of the Conference, and presided with 
great ability and fairness. His task was a some- 
what delicate one. Mr. Smiley decided, after tak- 
ing counsel with others, to exclude the war entirely 
from the discussions, not to allow any direct criti- 
cism of either the United States or Spain or any 
direct argument of the righteousness or unrighteous- 
ness of the conflict. It might have been thought, 
and was thought by a few, that this limitation 
would take the life out of the Conference and make 
its deliberations mere platitudinous disquisitions. 
This did not prove to be the case. The discussions 
were thoroughly interesting. The course taken 
probably saved the Conference from going to pieces, 
us there were strong differences of opinion among 
the members, which only the rigid rule adopted 
kept from breaking out into exciting altercations. 
The many indirect references to the war showed 
how powerfully the subject was pressing upon all 
minds. There were only one or two serious trans- 
gressions of the rule, and these met with little sym- 
pathy in the audience. ‘The discussion being confined 
to the positive merits of arbitration and the great 
principle ot human brotherhood lying back of it, 
the treatment was unusually searching and earnest, 
and many people left the Conference stronger 


friends of the cause than when they came. 
There were two sessions of the Conference each 
day, morning and evening. 


The afternoons were 
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given up to riding, driving and rowing, at the ex- 
pense of the generous host, who never seems so 
happy as when he sees his guests happy, except 
when he is engaged in doing good by means of the 
Conferences, at which his delight rises to the high- 
est point. 

The opening session was given toa general con- 
sideration of the werk of the Conference, to the 
history of arbitration and principles underlying it. 
Then were treated in order at the following sessions, 
the subjects of arbitration in general, a permanent 
tribunal, arbitration with Great Britain, and methods 
of promoting arbitration. Addresses were made by 
President Seelye, Herbert Welsh, President Ray- 
mond, Chancellor McCracken, Dr. Faunce, Professor 
Seligman, Dr. Meredith, President Potter, Judge 
Karl, Walter S. Logan, Judge Cowing, Mr. Coombs, 
John I. Gilbert, W. Martin Jones, Everett P. Whee- 
ler, Bishop Andrews, Professor Bracq, Professor Wil- 
kinson, James Grant Wilson, Dr. McArthur, Dr. 
Strong, President Warfield, Dr. Bradford, Professor 
J. B. Clark, Mr. Scruggs, Rev. George E. Horr, 
James Wood, Dr. Charles L. Thompson, Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler, and Benjamin F. Trueblood. With one or 
two exceptions the addresses were not over fifteen 
minutes in length, and most of them under ten. 
They covered a wide range of thought. 

One of the most interesting features of the Con- 
ference was an open parliament at the fifth session 
at which tive-minute speeches were made on the sub- 
ject of ** methods of promoting arbitration.” Many 
took part in the discussions and we have rarely 
seen more packed into short speeches than was done 
on this occasion. Some of the speakers were Fran- 
cis Forbes, Dr. J. N. Hallock, Dr. Charles H. 
Payne, Rey. C. B. Smith, George May Powell, M. 
H. Bright, Dr. Mains, Mr. E, P. Platt, and two 
ladies, Mrs. Emily U. Burgess and Miss Sarah F. 
Smiley, whose pointed and graceful speeches were 
received with much favor. 

The Business Committee, which was continued to 
serve as an executive committee through the year, 
consisted of Prof. J. B. Clark, chairman, Clinton 
Rogers Woodrutl, secretary, Hon. Everett P. 
Wheeler, Hon. Jobn I. Gilbert, Hon. W. J. Coombs, 
Herbert Welsh, President E. D. Warfield, Dr. Josiah 
T. Strong, and Benjamin F. Trueblood. The 
Secretaries were Dr. H. K. Carroll of the Indepen- 
dent and Martha D. Adams of Boston. Joshua L. 
Baily of Philadelphia, who has served as treasure 
of the Conferences from the beginning, was reap- 
pointed to that position. Reports were sent to the 
country each day through the Associated Press by 
Mr. Bright and Dr. Carroll who served as a press 
committee. It was decided to publish ten thousand 
copies of the stenographic report of the Conference, 
us was done last year. 

On the whole, this Conference was one of the 
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most successful every held in this country, and we 
believe its influence will be wide-reaching and last- 
ing. We give below the decluration made at the 


closing session. 
Platform of the Fourth Annual Lake 


Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


In a spirit of loyalty and devotion to our country, 
and in the conviction that the duty of good citizens 
requires them to devote their best energies to the 
service of that country, the Conference urges upon 


the government of the United States that whatever - 


is possible may be done to mitigate the sufferings 
of war, and to render their future occurrence im- 
probable. 

We rejoice at the progress which the cause of 
arbitration has made during the past year. In the 
following cases, several of which have been for the 
first time submitted during the year, controversies 
between nations have been under consideration by 
tribunals of arbitration, namely: 

1. Great Britain and the United States, in the 
case of the Behring Sea damages claim. 

2. Great Britain and Venezuela, over the cele- 
brated question of boundary. 

3. Great Britain and France, over various ques- 
tions of boundary in Western Africa. 

4. Great Britain and Portugal, over the Delagoa 
Railway dispute. 

5. Great Britain and Portugal, over the Manica 
frontier. 

6. Great Britain and Belgium, over the expulsion 
of an English subject, Mr. Ben Tillett, from Ant- 
_ werp. 

7. Great Britain and the United States’of Colom- 
bia, over a matter of a railway built by British citi- 
zens in the territory of the latter. 

8. Great Brituin and the United States, over the 
Alaskan boundary. 

9. Great Britain and Germany, over the claims of 
the Denhardt Brothers in Southeast Africa. 

10. France and Brazil, over the French-Guiana- 
Brazil boundary. 

11. France and Germany, over a question of 
boundary in the Hinterland of Toga, in West 
Af:ica. 

12. Bolivia and Peru, over a boundary dispute. 

13. Hayti and San Domingo over a question of 


boundary. 

14. Costa Rica and Colombia, over a territorial 
dispute. 

15. Japan and Hawaii over the question of immi- 
gration. 


16. United States and Canada have just agreed to 
submit to a commission aJl questions in difference 


between them. 
Experience of the sufferings that war must 


cause, not only to those engaged in actual hostili- 
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ties, but to their friends at home, and of the injuries 
caused by war to many of the great interests of life, 
emphasizes the importance of the negotiation of 
treaties between nations, by means of which wars 
may be averted, so that all possible matters of dif- 
ference that can be made the subject of adjustment 
by tribunals of arbitration may be adjusted in that 
way. 

The Conference renews its recommendation that an 
International Court be established, to be always open 
for the settlement of differences between nations. 
To this end it urges that a treaty be made with 
Great Britain, providing for the establishment of 
such a court, for the settlement, primarily, of dif- 
ferences between that country and the United 
States, but to which court any nations desiring so to 
do may resort. 

And it urges that, when the proper time shall 
come, the government of the United States should 
ask for a conference with other nations of the civi- 
lized world, for the purpose of considering the es- 
tablishiaent of an International Court, and an agree- 
ment upon certain rules by which it should be 
governed. 


Editorial Notes. 


There will be no issue of the ApvocaTe or Peace during 
August. Like all other hardworking concerns its nerves 
need a little rest, and so it will take a month’s vacation. 
The number for September will be a double number. 
We shall give our readers in that number several more 
of the speeches delivered at the recent Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference, a small instalment of which we give in 
this issue. By September we hope—even against hope— 
that the war may be over and that the cause of peace 
may break forth with greater strength than ever and 
may go forward ‘* by leaps and bounds” to new victories. 
Meantime, let all its friends everywhere be faithful to the 
great and lasting principles which they have espoused. 
Even now, ‘‘ out of season,’ much of the most effective 
kind of work may be done. 


The final stage of the Behring Sea arbitration was 
reached on June 16th, when Judge Day, Secretary of 
State, delivered, in his office at Washington, to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, a draft drawn on 
the treasurer of the United States for the sum of $473,- 
151.26, as payment in full of the sum awarded Great 
Britain by the joint commission appointed, under the pro- 
visions of the treaty organizing the Behring Sea tribunal, 
to determine the damages due to Canadian sealers. Thus 
ends one of the most important arbitrations ever under- 
taken between two great nations. The history of the 
diplomatic correspondence leading up to the agreement 
to submit the question to arbitration, of the organization 
and work of the Paris tribunal, of the subsequent efforts 
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to secure the protection of the seals from destruction, and 
of the appointment and work of the damages commission, 
is a long one, covering more than a decade. It will be 
remembered that primarily the question in dispute, while 
arising out of the matter of the destruction of the seal 
herd, was whether the United States had exclusive juris- 
diction over Behring Sea, a vast expanse of water about 
one thousand miles in diameter. On this point, the de- 
cision of the Paris tribunal was against the claim of the 
United States, and rightly so, as is now almost universally 
granted. The decision is likely to settle for all time the 
question of jurisdiction on the sea beyond the three-mile 
limit. The fixing of the damages to be paid to the Cana- 
dian sealers was incidental to the main question. The 
whole matter has now passed into history. We have no 
doubt that hereafter the Behring Sea arbitration will be 
looked upon as one of the greatest triumphs of reason and 
fairness in international affairs. Along with the Alabama 
case, it will be a standing answer to the ignorance and 
the sneers of those who assert that nations do not submit 
important matters to arbitration. It proves that sub- 
mission of disputes to settlement in the forum of reason 
is not in the least a sign of weakness, but a sign of 
strength. The Behring Sea question has been handled 
from the beginning by some of the ablest men in the two 
Every feature of it has been analyzed with the 
greatest critical analysis. Every position taken by either 
party has been contested with the utmost vigor. And 
when the matter is over, both nations feel that they are 
greater in each other’s eyes and in the eyes of the world 
than they were before. There are no foreign critics any- 
where to charge them with mean and dishonorable conduct. 
There will be no aftermath of bitter feeling and desire for 
revenge. The handing of the check by Judge Dey to Sir 
Julian Pauncefote was in itself a very simple affair. We 
hear of no ringing of bells, or firing of guns, or parades in 
the capital on account of it. But the whole of our civili- 
zation was there, summed up in that simple transaction— 
reason, justice, law, goodwill. 


nations. 


The true friends of peace in Great Britain, — we mean 
those who understand the real nature of peace and the 
grounds on which alone a true peace can be established, — 
are almost all opposed to the much-talked-of Anglo- 
American Alliance. The Herald of Peace says: 

‘* We should have absolute sympathy with the agita- 
tion for an Anglo-American Alliance, if there were not 
behind it this idea which is associated with most alli- 
ances — that of mere domination. What is advocated 
under this sounding title and plausible plea is a suprem- 
acy of race. Let the English-speaking peoples be united, 
we are told, and they could dictate to the world. Why 
should they? Would there be any guarantee that their 
supreme will would be always just and right? They 


would only, we are again told, have to say to wrong in 
any part of the world ‘Cease!’ and there would be an 
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end of it. Would there? And would they always say 
the word, or be inclined to say it? If so, what of the 
others who had to obey? Freedom is as dear to one race 
as another, and as much its birthright. And what of the 
peace of the world so secured? And of the method of 
securing it? There is not only the right end to be thought 
of, but the right way of reaching it. We believe in per- 
manent and universal peace as we believe in to-morruw’s 
sunrise, but not as the result of an Anglo-Saxon alliance. 
Let us clear our minds of cant. Peace by war, peace by 
an alliance based on force, and imposing its will by its 
superior, ‘irresistible’ force, is a contradiction, and so 
impracticable.” . . . The idea that peace is to be secured 
by an aliiance flaunted in the face of those against whom 
it is directed, is about as wise and rational as the princi- 
ple of modern’ statesmansbip that peace is to be secured 
by preparing to fight. . . . Let the two great Christian 
nations join hand and heart to apply their Christianity, 
and to maintain righteousness by right-wise methods, 
and we should have some hope of peace following from 
their union ; for peace is the work of righteousness. But 
to prate about a union that is to command peace, and to 
dictate it to the rest of the world is simply to provoke the 
taunt of hypocrisy ; to propose it in the name of practical 
and responsible statesmanship is both fuolish and wicked.” 


Concord, the organ of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association, combats vigorously the idea of the pro- 
posed Anglo-American Alliance, as a specious and dan- 
gerous thing, while with all other friends of peace it 
desires to see greater friendship and community between 
Great Britain and this country. It claims that some of 
the best minds in Great Britain are opposed to such an 
alliance. We wisb they all were; it ought to require 
nothing but a little Anglo-Saxon common sense to see the 
folly and danger of such an alliance. In addition to its 
editorial comment, the journal furnishes us a racy article 
from a correspondent, under the title of ** Pan-Anglican 
Gimerackery.” He says: 

** Tt is evident that this consolidated Anglo-Saxondom 
is intended by its projectors to ‘ boss’ the planet —it may 
be for a supposed good purpose — but yet to * boss’ it. 
Now, as I object to be ‘ bossed ’ as an individual by others, 
so do I disclaim the wish to ‘boss’ others, even for their 
assumed good. There is no good in the world save a 
goodwill, and this is to be secured not by enforcement 
but by freedom. Ail ethical systems, all religions have 
taught this fundamental doctrine of freedom as a neces- 
sary condition of human perfection. The same thing is 
true of States. The world is not to be improved by one 
nation controlling another, even for its benefit, but by all 
nations being free to work, each on its own lines. . . The 
‘ bossing’ idea is the old pagan idea of Rome ; the concep- 
tion of freedom as a condition of life is the root of the 
modern Christian world; give that up and we wreck the 
civilization of which we are the products. . . Not only 
does ‘ bossing’ inflict great wrongs upon weaker nations, 
it inflicts still greater on the ‘ bosses.’ . . * But our end 
is peace and freedom,’ these shrieking people wiil tell us. 
No man who wants to be * boss’ can really be fur either 
peace or freedom, however excelleat may be his inten- 
tions. ‘Obey, or knock you down,’ will be his inevit- 
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able practice, even while he has the words of peace and 
freedom on his lips. An all-dominating sea-power which 
can shell every port on the globe for peace! Tell that to 
the marines, who will appreciate the joke! As for free- 
dom, to be free is to develop one’s own way, not to have 
so-called free institutions, for which one may be utterly 
unprepared, forced down one’s throat by an armed squad- 
ron. The end of the whole miserable business would 
be, not that Anglo-Saxondom would promote freedom the 
world over, but that Anglo-Saxondom would itself lose the 
freedom it has. . . . It is the glory of the Christian reli- 
gion that, out of the chaos of the dying pagan world, she 
brought into the full light of day a union which knew, as 
her great apostle said, ‘ Neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, nor free’ — but all men re-created in a 
pure and righteous will and united in one great fraternity. 
That is the sole union I care to work for or to belong to; 
and I regard those who are proclaiming a secular and 
militant Anglo-Saxondom, however excellent their in- 
tentions, as enemies of the true cause for which all friends 
of international brotherhood should work.’ 


Harper’s Weekly, in the following note, expresses 
about the position which the average thoughtful American 
takes and beyond which he would not be willing to go in 
reference to a closer union between this country and 


Great Britain : 

** While there has been little movement looking to a 
formal treaty of alliance between England and the United 
States, there is no doubt that the feeling of friendship 
between the two countries has been greatly strengthened, 
and the payment by us of the Behring Sea award re- 
moves the last cause of friction. Perhaps the time is now 
propitious for renewing the attempt to secure the adop- 
tion of a general treaty of arbitration. That probably 
would be a sufficient union, because it would mean to the 
rest of the world that the two countries consider their 
interests identical. Whatever comes, however, it is to 
be hoped that the friendship between the two countries 
will grow in strength and in grace, for, besides the ma- 
terial interests that will be advanced by such a friendship 
on both sides of the ocean, and besides the pleasure such 
a union will afford to all English-speaking peoples, the 
peace of the world will be promoted thereby. And we 
think it well that the Irish on both sides of the water 
should make up their minds not to interfere between the 
two branches of the English race. We in the United 
States are mostly in favor of home-rule, and those Lib- 
erals in England who lave done most tv promote home- 
rule for the Irish are also in favor of the promotion of 
friendship between Great Britain and the United States. 
Such a union would not injuriously affect the Irish, but 
opposition to such a union on the part of Irishmen either 
here or abroad would work disastrous consequences to 
their cause.”’ 


A notable Anglo-American banquet was given in Lon- 
don at the Hotel Cecil on the evening of June third. Six 
hundred Britons and Americans came together to pro- 
mote good-fellowship between the two English-speaking 
countries. Political, business and literary circles were 
well represented. Resident Americans, who were the 
guests, were present in large numbers. American and 


British flags were draped over the tables. All wore 
buttons emblazoned with the two flags. Lord Coleridge 
presided and there were many distinguished Englishmen 
present, among them the Bishop of Ripon, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Sir Norman Lockyer, Lord Beresford, Rev. New- 
man Hall, W. T. Stead, Sir Walter Besant, etc. There 
was some froth and spreadeagleism in the speaking, but 
much of it was a sober and reasonable statement of the 
interdependence of interests of the two conntries. A 
permanent tribunal for the settlement of differences 
between the two countries, and the nations in general, 
was advocated. 


An important meeting in the interests of peace was held 
recently at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fearing-Gill, in the 
Avenue Ki¢ber, Paris. A reception was given from twelve 
to two o’clock, after which forty invited guests sat down 
to lunch. After the lunch there was speaking for nearly 
two hours. Mr. Fearing-Gill in proposing a toast to 
Frédéric Passy, said that ‘‘ war is but the fossil dregs of 
barbarism still weighting the monarchies of the world.” 
‘*Let us make our protest trumpet-tongued in this a 
time of war against the civilized heathenism which, dis- 
daining the example and teachings of the Master, invokes 
red-handed war as a means of adjustment of material dif- 
ferences, however portentous.” Running through the 
whole meeting, among French and English alike, was a 
note of profound disappointment and sadness that the 
United States had allowed itself to become involved in 
war. This feeling was voiced especially by the Prin- 
cess Wiszniewska, president of the Women’s Interna- 
tional Disarmament League, in a speech of great earnest- 
ness and lofty sentiment. She said: 

‘‘We peacemakers have always considered the United 
States as the model for European States in the future. 
We have admired, nay, we have even been jealous of this 
people which felt itself so happy in its vast and splendid 
domain ; free, independent, untrammeled by all the wars 
in which Europe was engaged, growing great in its pros- 
perity due to labor, having only 25,000 troops, no war 
taxes, while Europe in twenty-five years has sunk sixty 
billions of frances in its arsenals, is ruining itself through 
armed peace, is exhausting itself more and more through 
taxes and contributions, in an effort to fill up the chasm of 
the military budget. It was with immense grief and bleed- 
ing hearts that we learned, to our great and painful as- 
tonisument, that the United States has suddenly aban- 
doned the policy of peace and transformed itself into an 
Aggressive power.” 

The other speakers were Pére Hyacinthe, Madame 
Camille-Flammarion, Madame Theliga, Prince Wiszniew- 
ska and Mr. Jules Bois, all of whom spoke in much the 
same strain. A number of distinguished Frenchmen, 
Englishmen and Americans were present, among the latter 
Theodore Stanton and Rev. Dr. Thurber. 


The Annual Report of the London Peace Society, after 
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referring to the present war, the Italian riots, and such 
matters, notes the military dangers and the political ex- 
citements of the times on tiie one hand, and the gains to 
the Cause of Peace on the other, especially the various 
Arbitration incidents of the year, and the remarkable 
spread of pacific principles. The Society has six agents 
at work in the kingdom, who, with the Secretary, have 
attended 400 meetings. The autumnal meetings were 
held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and were very largely re- 
ported and widely influential. Peace Sunday was very 
extensively observed, 23,500 invitations being sent to 
Ministers, including all the Episcopalian Clergymen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the Committee have de- 
cided to send yearly invitations to all ministers in the 
kingdom for the future, as far as practicable. 

Attention is calied to the attempts which are being 
sedulously made to militarize and navalize the nation, 
especially to the efforts in that direction among the young, 
and the new movement — the Boys’ Life Guards Brigade— 
as being entirely free from the military element of the 
other organizations, and as training its members in the 
saving, not the destroying, of life is especially recom- 
mended. 

Large numbers of the Society’s publications have been 
distributed during the year, for the most part gratuit- 
ously — making a total of two million and a half copies 
during the past eight years; and the circulation of its 
organ has increased. 

The Secretary, Dr. W. Evans Darby, has paid three 
visits to the Continent during the year, and has com- 
pleted and secured the presentation of the Ecclesiastical 
Petition to Rulers and two other Memorials. Six sets of 
lantern slides have been in constant use, and the Commit- 
tee contemplate the provision of literature for the young. 

The Committee accept the peculiar circumstances of 
the hour as a challenge to renewed and larger effort, and 
invite the members of the Society to second their efforts, 
and to support the proposals submitted to them. 


What a Washington correspondent calls the most 
bloodthirsty war invention submitted to the government 
in recent years was patented in June just past. The 
murderous machine grew up in the * civilized” brain of 
Adolph J. Johnson of Minneapolis. It is designed to 
reduce a bayonet charge to purely mechanical principles, 
and is warranted to mow down men much as an improved 
harvester cuts wheat, except that there is no attach- 
ment for binding up the mowed men into bundles, and 
laying them out in rows. On the contrary it is so ar- 
ranged that they may be re-cut-up into regular battle- 
hash. The device is a sort of wagon drawn by four 
horses. ‘The horses carry in front of them, attached to 
the ends of the shafts, a row of bayonets pointed for- 
ward. ‘The bayonets are so geared that as the horses 
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move forward, they move rapidly forward and backward 
so as to stick and stick again any object with which they 
come in contact. If cavalry is to be attacked the bayo- 
nets are raised to the height of the horses’ heads ; if infan- 
try, they are carried at a lower level. A row of keen-edged 
swords hangs beneath the front end of the vehicle, so as 
to cut to pieces any soldiers who are not stuck to death 
by the bayonets. A second row of swords depends from 
the rear end of the vehicle, so as to hew to pieces any 
who may have escaped the preceeding ones. As a pro- 
tection against the bullets of the enemy, sheets of shot- 
proof cloth are hung in front of the horses and driver. 
How the ancient fighters who killed all the wounded men 
and prisoners, would glory in their equality with modern 
‘* civilized,’’ ‘* christianized’’ people who have risen to 


such heights of impartial, disinterested greatness as that 
indicated by the capacity, both intellectual and moral, to 
construct suck an instrument as this bayonet chariot ! 


Edward Atkinson, in reply to a question from the 
Southern and Western Textile Excelsior, speaks as follows 
as to the effect of the war with Spain upon the textile 
manufacturing business of America: 

‘* The effect will be a heavy increase in the debt of the 
United States coupled with an immediate increase in the 
burden of national taxation. It may lead to the delusion 
that in order to be a strong nation we must support a large 
army and a great navy, thus making the conditions of 
heavy taxation permanent. 

‘*In such event the effect upon the textile manufactur- 
ing of America will be to increase the cost while diminish- 
ing the purchasing power of the people to consume the 
goods. We may try to evade this conclusion by various 
subterfuges and dodges, but the more the evasion the 
greater will be the cost. .The least costly system of taxa- 
tion is one by which every citizen is compelled to put his 
hand into his own pocket in order to meet the bill. The 
most costly system of taxation is one by which, through 
evasion and dodges, each citizen tries to find a way to put 
his hand into his neighbor’s pocket and thereby to save 
himself. If we are not then (after the war), led into the 
delusion that we may annex Hawaii, the Philippine Islands 
and other distant sections, even if we are obliged to take 
Cuba and digest it as well as we may, we may get off at 
so moderate a cost that it will not seriously impair the 
advantage which we have possessed of being the lightest 
taxed nation in the world for national purposes, also 
weakened in the Jeast measure by the support of standing 
armies and large navies. If we enter upon what is be- 
coming known as the ‘imperial policy’ of annexing the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, etc., we shall throw away our 
existing advantages and bring ourselves down to the level 
of the semi-barbarous states and nations of continental 
Europe. Those states have not yet reached such a con- 
dition of common sense and sagacity as to have sur- 
mounted the condition of rapine and plunder which is 
commonly called war; the passive war or preparation for 
active war having already brought famine into Italy, bank- 
ruptcy to Spain, hunger and socialism to Germany, and 
stagnation in respect to population and other conditions 
to France.” 
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Alfred H. Love, President of the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia, has been subjected to a good 
deal of cheap though annoying persecution because of 4 
letter which he wrote to the Queen Regent and the Prime 
Minister of Spain at the outbreak of the present war. 
We are not the sponsors of the Universal Peace Union 
nor of Mr. Love, though the general aims of that Society 
"are the same as our own. We.should not have written 
such a letter to Spain at that late date. But Mr. Love, 
who has been for more than thirty years most actively 
engaged in the propaganda of peace, believed it his duty 
to write the letter, and he must be judged from what he 
did and his motives in doing it, not from what we should 
have done. The facts are these: He wrote the letter and 
mailed iton the 21st of April, the day the war commenced. 
After three weeks the letter was returned to him from 
New York unopened, the mails to Spain having ceased 
by government order. He then sent the letter to Hon. 
John W. Hoyt at Washington, asking him to consult the 
State Department about the propriety of sending it. The 
officer consulted said that the Department, war having 
actually commenced, could not even be the intermediary 
of sending the letter. The letter was returned to Mr. 
Love with the suggestion that it be forwarded by way of 
the Peace Bureau at Berne. This was done. As to the 
contents of the letter, as well as Mr. Love’s previous 
course about it, there was nothing unpatriotic in the re- 
motest way- In a kindly, Christian way, he asked the 
Spanish Prime Minister, in the interests of peace and 
civilization, to grant the freedom of Cuba; which Presi- 
dent McKinley had been long doing. ‘This ought to be 
set down to patriotism rather than disloyalty. He ex- 
pressed no sympathy with Spain. He did express sym- 
pathy with the Queen Regent in the ‘‘ trying situation” 
in which her willingness to make concessions to preserve 
peace placed her before the Spanish people. This is the 
sum total of what Mr. Love has done, done in as pure and 
disinterested and loyal a spirit as ever actuated any 
American. For it the Peace Union has been, illegally, 
without action of the City Council of Philadelphia, ejected 
by Mr. Ritter, the Director of Public Safety, from the 
room which it has occupied in the Independence Hall 
building. One is disposed to think that Philadelphia will 
need a new Independence Hall if its officials are to act in 
this way toward men who have always been promoting a 
better civic life. Nothing could be more shameful than 
the mean and perverted way in which a section of the 
public press, chiefly the jingo press, have exploited the 
matter. They have garbled the letter. They have ac- 
cused the Union of having no American flag in its room. 
It has and has had one over forty feet long. They have 
accused it of having a Spanish flag. It has not had one, 
the garbling reporter mistaking some South American 
flag for a Spanish one, and soon and so forth ad nauseam. 
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A reaction has set in in the press.already and Mr. Love 
is sure to be fully vindicated from any suspicion of dis- 
loyalty to his country. He need not be troubled at the 
petty persecution to which he has been subjected. He has 
been true to his peace principles, true to the better civili- 
zation which he seeks to promote for the world, and at 
the same time considerately loyal to his country. For 
the honor of the city, the City Council of Philadelphia 
ought to ask the Universal Peace Union to resume its 
former quarters in the Independence Hall building. 


Rev. G. M. Hardy, Presbyterian Missionary at St. 
George, Utah, sends us a communication on ‘‘ The De- 
mand of the Hour,” the substance of which is as fol- 
lows: 

War is a scourge coming down from barbarous times. 
Because of the wickedness of men it will continue till the 
great battle cf the ages is fought, after which men will 
learn wisdom. Mohammedanism and a false church will 
go down in blood. While the nation is at war, let the 
people humble themselves before God, let the ministers 
demand respect for the Lord’s Day even by the govern- 
ment’s military forces on land and sea. Let them pray 
for the President that he may be kept in the paths of 
righteousness, and support him so far as he walks therein. 
Let Christians rear up their fallen altars and betake them 
to their closets for prayer. Let all Christians put away 
sin and walk in the Spirit. If we dishonor God, be will 
not favor us. We may think we can defy the world in 
arms but we can not defy God with impunity. -We must 
be a God-fearing people. The disastrous results of the 
war in loss of life, in the piling up of debt, in the ruin of 
homes, it is impossible for any one now to foretell. We 
shall have to pay for the ‘* procession to the grave.” 


Here is the description of a ‘* glorious ” sea-fight which 
took place off Point Angamos on the Peruvian coast on 
October 8, 1897, during the struggle between Chile and 
Peru. The vessels engaged were the Peruvian ironclad 
Huascar and the Chilean battleships Blanco Encalada and 
Almirante Cochrane. The scene is on the Huascar, and 
we wonder if it might not be duplicated several times over 
on the Spanish ships destroyed in Manila harbor on the 
Ist of May: 


‘¢ The turret rapidly became so crowded with the bodies 
of the dead that the steam-training gear of the round-house 
was clogged and useless. As the men struggled to remove 
the tumbled corpses of their comrades, blood became 
smeared over their chests, and it mingled with the sweat 
which dripped as: they toiled in quarters which resembled 
a baking charnel-house, through which filtered steam and 
smoke, while a nauseous odor rose from the bodies and 
the heated guns. A little later it was observed that the 
voice of Admiral Grau, who had bis station in a tower 
above the deck, could no longer be heard. An officer ran 
up and found that a shell had taken off Grau’s head as 
neatly as if the decapitation had been by the guillotine. 
Two other officers who took command in succession were 
killed. The Huascar now lay drifting in a hell of shot 
and flame, but all the while the red, white and red fluttered 
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from her peak. One by one, in twos and in threes, the 
men in the turret dropped at their posts, and at last the 
remaining great gun was silent, its tackle literally choked 
with dead. The turret could not be turned for the same 
reason. Corpses hung over the military top; corpses 
clogged the conning tower. With coats and waistcoats 
off the surgeons had been laboring in the ward room upon 
the wounded, who, shrieking in their agony, had been 
tumbled down the companion-way like so much butchered 
beef; for there was no time to use stretchers or to carry a 
stricken comrade to a doctor’s care. Steam and smoke 
filtered through the doorways, and the apartment became 
stifling. While they were sawing, amputating and ban- 
daging, a shell tore into the ward room, burst, and frag- 
ments wounded the assistant surgeons, the chief of the 
medical staff having been killed earlier in the conflict. 
Those unfortunates who lay stretched upon the table 
awaiting their turn under the knife, and those who lay 
upon the floor, suffered no more pain; they were killed 
as they lay groaning. After that what little surgery was 
done was performed in the coal bunkers.’ 


The annual report of the Austrian Peace Society shows 

that the Society now has representatives in more than 
two hundred and fifty cities and towns of Austria-Hun- 
gary. 
. . » The Doukhobortsi have at last received permis- 
sion of the Russian government to emigrate at their own 
expense. An English committee has been formed by 
Mr. Tchertkoff, Purleigh, Essex, for the purpose of se- 
curing for them the means of leaviag their country. 


Before his death Mr. Gladstone said that ‘‘ he 
could not conceal his conviction that the opinions and 
acts of the present time in reference to the national de- 
fense have become excessive and would incur the disap- 
probation of all the deceased statesmen with whom he 
had been brought up and with whom he had passed the 
greater part of his life.” 


The annual meeting of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association, Hodgson Pratt president, 
was held at St. Martin’s Town Hall, Charing Cross 
Road, London, on the evening of June 14th. No particu- 
lars have reached us. 


. . . The Increased Armaments Protest Committee of 
England, of which Dr. Spence Watson is president, held 
its second annual meeting in London on the third of 
May. Tue committee has jast issued a leaflet on ‘*The 
Perils of Imperial Expansion.” 

. . The balance of the Chinese war indemnity was 
paid the other day to the Japanese agents, at the Bank of 
England. ‘The sum for which the check was drawn was 
£11,008,857. 16s. 9d. 


We are indebted to Hon. Samuel J. Barrows for a 
copy of the printed Report of the eighth annual conference 
of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, which met at 
Brussels in August last. 


The Second Annual Convention of the National 


Good Citizens’ League is to be held at Nashville, Tenn., 
July 11-13. 
The House of Representatives has passed the 
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resolutions for the annexation of Hawaii by a vote of 
209 to 91. The opposition to annexation is making a 
vigorous stand in the Senate, with the possibility that a 
vote will not be reached during this session. 


...+ Die Waffen Nieder, the monthly peace magazine 
edited by the Baroness von Suttner and widely read in 
Europe, put its leading editorial in the May number in 
mourning on account of the outbreak of war between the 
United States and Spain. 


The War 


By Ips Benuam. 

‘*The Pharisees said unto Him, ‘ Are we blind also?’ "’ 

Ye Pharisees! go to the Book and find 

None are so blind as those who will be blind! 

Here’s to the test: Let but your quivering flesh 

The trifle of an ounce of steel enmesh— 

Let the keen blade among your members linger 

But long enough to nip a nose or finger— 

Let the red stream that waters this world’s plains 

Bear but a drop or two from your full veins,— 

Let the dark sulphurous mists to heaven that rise 

Blow like a Stygian blast in your dear eyes— 

And see if you incline to the old story 

Of honor by the sword and warlike glory ! 

1 think that you would find an easier way 

Of settling if yow had the debt to pay; 

You would not be so fond of sowing strife 

Were war a simple question of one life; 

You'd find a way, concoct a thousand cures, 

Were but one life involved and that life yours! 
London, England. 


The Truce of God. 


BY KATHERINE HANSON. 

With hearts more pure, with wills more strong, 
We could have smitten ancient wrong, 
Yet held our hands from brother’s blood. 
Our righteousness, a mighty flood, 

Had cleansed the he: art of Spain. 
O Lord of all the unquiet world, 
When shall thy banner be unfurled — 
The stainless banner of the Ri; ght ? 
We lift our eyes. Send out thy light : 

Make thou our pathway plain! 

— Boston Transcript. 


A Prayer for Peace. 


SUNG AT THE MOHONK CONFERENCE, 


JUNE 3. 
God give the nations peace, 
Grant us from war release— 
God give us peace ! 
Guide Thou the helm of state, 
Still Thou the storm of hate, 
Bid waves of strife abate— 
God give us peace ! 


Touch Thou the human heart, 

Bid hate and greed depart— 
God give us peace! 

Let men in every land 

Stretch forth the helping hand, 

Brother to brother stand— 
God give us peace! 
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Send truth and righteousness, 
Healing the world’s distress— 
God give us peace! 
For Him who died that we 
Saved by Thy love might be, 
From war, O set us free— 
God give us peace! 


MOHONK CONFERENCE ADDRESSES. 


Greatness and Permanence of the 


Arbitration Cause. 
BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference: 

I appreciate the honor of being invited to be the first 
speaker on this interesting and delicate occasion. I could 
wish, however, that the honor had come to me either before 
the 2lstof Apcil, or after the close of the present conflict, 
when our armies and navies had all come home and peace 
had been restored. But circumstances often determine 
duties, and we must all do the best we can in the narrow 
path which is appointed to us to walk in. 

Doubts have been expressed by many persons as to 
the propriety of holding a conference of this kind at the 
present time. ‘To me it seems that there ought to be no 
doubt at all about the matter. Those who believe that 
the present conflict is to extend the principle of arbitration 
and make it more powerful in the world, ought to favor 
holding an arbitration conference; and those who be- 
lieve that it will put back arbitration for a time ought to 
be interested in holding an arbitration conference, to try 
to counteract what they believe will be the evil effects of 
the war. 

Such a conference does not express the slightest shade 
of disloyalty to the country. It is well known that the 
President of the United States and his leading advisers in 
Washington are all heartily in sympathy with the cause 
for which this conference stands. I had the privilege, in 
company with four other members of the Mohonk Con- 
ference Committee, of visiting the President in November 
of last year. That committee, of which Senator Edmunds 
was chairman, found the President in the fullest sympathy 
with all the purposes of this conference, and promising 
at all times to do everything in his power to promote the 
establishment of arbitration treaties between this and 
other nations of the world. I am sure, therefore, that 
the responsible leaders of our governmental life will not 
interpret the holding of this conference as in any way 
detrimental to the interests of the government. 

The holding of the conference is justified from another 
point of view. The cause which we represent is a perma- 
nent one; this interest is one of the most enduring possi- 
ble. All wars, sooner or later, cease. The Seven Years’ 
War ceased, the Thirty Years’ War ceased, even the 
Hundred Years’ War came to an end. Allof our wars so 
far have come to an end, and we expect that this one 
will. Wars are only temporary distarbances ; the move- 
ment for which this conference stands is a great, abiding 
movement, which shall never end. Its results will finally 
appear in permanent institutions which will be as endur- 
ing as human society. For that reason, the friends of the 
cause ought never to cease their labors. In times of dis- 


turbance as well as in times of quiet, they ought to do 
whatever is possible to promote the real and abiding in- 
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terests of humanity as represented by the arbitration 
movement. 

The arbitration movement aims to secure the adoption 
everywhere in international relations of the principles of 
justice and right, of law and reason, so that ultimately 
war shall be banished from human society. The nations 
will learn war no more, when, and only when, they shall 
have set up a permanent system of justice, under recog- 
nized forms of law, for the settlement of their difficulties. 

The abiding nature of our cause appeals to me with 
tremendous force. I do not see how the movement is to 
be permanently hindered by any temporary disturbance 
between two or three nations of the world. Its moving 
forces are those which lie at the heart of all our Christian 
civilization. We ought to be building along this line con- 
tinually. It seems to me, therefore, that Mohonk would 
have been untrue'to its mission if a conference had not 
been held here at this time. It would have been a con- 
fession of weakness, of loss of faith, if this place had 
been silent and found no voice to utter in behalf of the 
great positive ideas which all thoughtful people confess 
are more and more to rule the world. 

I should like to speak a little about the recent growth 
throughout the world of sentiment in favor of arbitration. 
Since we met here last year there have been three very im- 
portant conferences held. The Inter-Parliamentary Peace 
Conferznce was held at Brussels in the month of August. 
It is made up of members of parliaments, European and 
American, who are engaged in the positive work of build- 
ing up a better understanding between the nations of the 
world, and especially of securing the adoption of perma- 
nent treaties of arbitration and a permanent court. That 
Conference began at Paris in 1889 and has grown from a 
membership of less than a hundred that first year to a 
membership of more than fifteen hundred at the present 
time, representing all the constitutional governments of 
Europe. it is a unique institution in human history, and 
one that promises much for the future. It is gradually 
building up an arbitration partyin every nation in Europe. 
There is much more consideration and mutual respect be- 
tween the nations of Europe than there was when this 
association was first organized. At its meetings you will 
see German, French, Italian and English statesmen, and 
those from other countries, sitting down together and for 
several days discussing the great questions of interna- 
tional friendliness and justice. 

Immediately following this Conference at Brussels, there 
was held at Hamburg, the chief commercial city of the 
European continent, the eighth International Peace Con- 
gress. Though it is called a Peace Congress, it gives its 
attention to the same questions which we discuss here. 
This Congress I had the privilege of attending. There 
were about 225 delegates, representing seventeen different 
nations. Mexico was represented, as well as the United 
States. The Congress, the first of its kind ever held in 
the German Empire, was received by the authorities of 
the city of Hamburg with the greatest respect. It was 
well reported in all the leading papers of the city, except 
perhaps one. On the opening evening, a public meeting 
was held in the largest hall in Hamburg. This was at- 
tended by more than four thousand people, who listened 
to addresses from eight o’clock until a quarter before 
twelve. The addresses were of a high order, a German 
colonel, who had served his time in the army, making a 
magnificent plea in favor of international arbitration and 
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the change of temper and disposition necessary to secure 
its permanent adoption. That Congress was a revelation 
to many people of the tremendous growth and spread of 
the sentiment against European militarism and in favor 
of greater friendliness and ultimately of an arbitration 
arrangement between the nations of Europe. This spirit 
is growing in Italy, in France, in Austria; it is even 
taking hold of Russia. We had at this conference Dr. 
Novicow of Odessa, one of the leading sociologists of 
Europe. The members of the Congress were nearly all 
distinguished men and women, members of the nobility, 
members of parliament, members of city governments, 
men of culture from the universities, editors, business 
men, etc. It was not a gathering of cranks and half- 
balanced enthusiasts, but of men and women of sober 
judgment. 

A little time after the close of this Congress, there was 
held at Copenhagen the Institute of International Law, 
which for more than twenty years has been sitting down 
quietly each year and studying how it might promote the 
development of international law into greater harmony 
with the principles of justice and morality. These three 
associations, which have held their sessions since we met 
here last year, represent a powerful movement which, in 
spite of wars and rumors of wars, is spreading and grow- 
ing from year to year, and in which lies the promise of a 
better future for the human race. 

Let me repeat in passing what I have said at previous 
conferences of the general arbitration movement of the 
century. When this century began, there had been only 
one or two real arbitrations between nations, — using the 
word nations in the modern sense. But since the opening 
of the century, there has been an average of more than 
one arbitration of important difficulties every year, — 
actually more than a hundred important cases decided by 
this method rather than by an appeal to arms. Most of 
the important nations of the world have been parties in 
one or more of these cases, even those which we are not 
accustomed to consider civilized. The United States has 
led in this movement, having been a party to about fifty 
of the cases. In about thirty Great Britain has been a 
party. The United States has had arbitration with seven- 
teen different nations, and Great Britain with twelve. One 
of the interesting things is that both the United States 
and Great Britain have arbitrated not only with great 
powers, but also with weak powers. Nine of the cases 
which we have settled by arbitration, and six of those in 
which Great Britain has been a party, have been with 
weak powers. Thus the charge sometimes made against 
Great Britain, that she arbitrates only with great nations, 
falls to the ground in the light of the facts. 

Another interesting feature of the movement is that arbi- 
tration clauses have in recent years been introduced in 
many treaties of commerce, providing that any difficulty 
arising in the execution of such treaties shall be settled 
by arbitration. This is coming to be a common principle 
in the making of treaties everywhere. 

Within the last few years the number of cases of arbi- 
tration between nations has accumulated, until now not a 
year passes in which there are not from six to fifteen cases 
actually in process of settlement. Yet all this goes on so 


quietly that most people know nothing about the greater 
part of them. One little war makes more fuss than five 
hundred cases of arbitration, and costs more than all of 
But the arbitration cases go steadily and quietly 


them. 
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on, doing their work and building up a greater respect 
for law, a greater considerateness and patience between 
nations. 

During the year, there have been not less than sixteen 
cases of international difficulty under consideration by 
tribunals of arbitration, some of them new cases, others 
those previously referred and in process of adjustment. 

1. In the case of the Behring Sea seal fisheries dispute, 
the commission appointed by this country and Great 
Britain to adjust the claims of the Canadian sealers has 
finished its work and decided upon the amount that the 
United States is to pay. ‘The subject is now under con- | 
sideration in Congress, and an appropriation is likely to 
be made in a short time for the payment of that claim of 
$473,151.26. 

2. The Venezuela Boundary arbitration is in progress. 
The court has finally been made up, and has just decided 
to meet in Paris next winter. Professor Maartens of 
Russia, one of the great authorities on international law, 
has been chosen as umpire. 

3. The Delagoa Bay Railway arbitration is in progress. 
The arbitrators have sent an expert to that country, he 
has made his report, and the whole case is in the hands 
of the court and likely to be soon adjusted. 

4. France and Brazil have finally ratified the treaty, 
made more than a year ago, for the adjustment of the 
French-Guiana-Brazil boundary dispute, involving more 
territory than the Venezuela dispute. 

5. Great Britain and Portugal have settled during the 
year a dispute over the Manica frontier in Mashonaland, 
Great Britain being awarded about three-fourths of the 
territory in dispute. 

6. Great Britain and Germany have recently sub- 
mitted to arbitration the case of a claim made by some 
merchants, the Denhardt Brothers, in Southeastern Africa. 

7. Great Britain and the United States of Colombia 
have in progress an arbitration over the matter of a rail- 
way which was built by some British capitalists in the 
territory of Colombia. 

8. Hayti and San Domingo have just submitted a 
boundary dispute to the arbitration of the Pope. This 
has been done since the present war began. 

9. A commission appointed nearly two years ago, called 
the Anglo-French commission, is sitting in Paris from 
time to time, discussing all the questions that have arisen 
between the English and French governments as to their 
possessions in West Africa. ‘Though the friction between 
the two countries bas been great at times, and war has 
actually been threatened the probabilities are that this 
commission will reach an ultimate adjustment, within 
another year, of all the difficulties in question. 

10. Great Britain and Belgium are engaged in an arbi- 
tration over the expulsion of a British subject from Ant- 
werp a year or two ago. 

11. Germany and France are engaged in an arbitration 
over a boundary dispute in reference to a portion of what 
is known as the ‘* Hinterland” of Toga in West Africa. 

12. Bolivia and Peru have submitted to the arbitration 
of the Pope a boundary dispute. 

13. The immigration dispute between Japan and Hawaii 
has gone to arbitration. 

14. The Alaska boundary is in process of determina- 
tion by an Anglo-American Commission. 

15. There is an arbitration in progress between Costa 
Rica and Bolivia over a disputed boundary. 
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16. Just now it is announced from Washington that 
an agreement has been reached by which all the difficul- 
ties between this country and Canada are to be submitted 
to a commission which shall take them under considera- 
tion and settle them. 

Thus we have sixteen cases in progress or newly 
referred during the past year. This is a fact of the fore- 
most importance, when you remember that only a hun- 
dred years ago such things were unknown. It proves 
two things ; first, that the sense of international unity, 
of the common interests of nations, the sense of inter- 
national justice and respect, is growing every year, and 
that international hostility and dislike are gradually be- 
ing pushed more and more into the background. It 
proves that the same regard for law which we find in 
civil society is forcing itself into the relations of the 
nations of the world; and that it is only a question of 
time that these principles shall extend their sway and 
bring about the establishment of that permanent tribunal 
which some of the gentlemen were discussing here last 

ear. 

, It proves, in the second place, the necessity of a speedy 
establishment of an international tribunal, for which we 
plead, in order that there may not be delay, but that all 
such disputes may go as a matter of course toa court 
which is already in existence. 

We stand thus on a firm historic basis, while we are 
convinced in our judgments that international arbitration 
ought to take the place of the evil of war between all the 
nations of the world. We are here to try to help the 
movement along a little. I believe the discussions 
which we are to have in this conference, and the declara- 
tion which we may make will do something towards the 
fuller development of this splendid system of interna- 
tional justice, and bringing about the time when law, 
reason and conscience are to prevail in international re- 
lations. 

Let us not be discouraged. Let us be like the coral 
polyps. Their business is not with the storm which may 
pass over them. Though the storm break away some- 
thing of what they have built or tear some of them loose 
and destroy their lives, still the great body build on and 
on day after day. It is their business to be building. 
Our business as an Arbitration Conference is to build 
arbitration. The war is not our affair, not primarily. 
The method of the Master should be our method, to 
seek the abiding principles, and to dwell upon them. He 
never said much about the subject of war: he talked 
about the great principles which were to take their place 
in human society and ultimately banish war and all other 
evils. We shall move much faster if we proceed upon 
the principle of building up the good rather than continu- 
ally railing at the evil. We should seek to promote the 
principles of peace and arbitration in the home, in the 
school, between all sorts of organizations in the country, 
between this nation and Great Britain, between this na- 
tion and all the nations of the world. In this way our 
purpose is sure to be accomplished in the end. 

Let us steadily press the idea that the arbitration move- 
ment is a world-movement. It does not have in view 
simply a union between this country and our great sis- 
ter nation on the other side of the water. It does not 
mean an alliance of force with any nation whatever. It 
means a pacific union, in a spirit of international friendli- 
ness, which is to take in all the nations as fast as 
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possible. Let this conference use its influence to main- 
tain in this nation, as far as it may, the spirit of absolute 
justice and fairness, of love and brotherhood, toward all 
other nations. That is our mission, and the strength of 
our influence will be in proportion to the singleness of 
aim, the sincerity and honesty with which we pursue it. 


The Vital Principle in Arbitration. 


BY HERBERT WELSH. 


It is very important, my friends, for those who are 
approaching a new and apparently complicated subject 
for the first time, and who feel its immensity, to try a 
simple method of making the question before them easy. 
It is to try to seek the vital principle back of the machin- 
ery. No matter how broad the subject, or how com- 
plicated its machinery, the vital principle behind it, if it 
be a real thing, unites it to truth in other branches of 
human effort. 

We are approaching thus this great subject of interna- 
tional arbitration. Many of us come into this room 
doubtful as to its value, uncertain how far they can trust 
to its hand to guide them to definite conclusions. Let 
us try to touch it with this test. What is international 
arbitration? Is it not, after all, the application to inter- 
national affairs of the very spirit which has invited us to 
meet here on this mountain-top? The principle which 
has brought us here was the principle of love, and the 
belief that in the vital principle of love there was a wider 
possibility than the majority of men have yet recognized. 

A few years ago, in the city of Philadelphia, we were 
threatened by a very serious conflict. On one side stood 
a great corporation which was engaged in transporting 
persons in the trolley cars over our streets. On the other 
side stood a body of workmen. There was a conflict 
between these two, into the details of which it is not nec- 
essary to go; it was a divergence of opinion as to rights. 
Pardon me if I touch upon it in a somewhat personal 
way for it illustrates my thought better than I could 
otherwise do. My own brother happened to be the head 
of the trolley car company. I was the editor of a small 
weekly journal which had undertaken to discuss the ques- 
tion of public rights. I could not refrain from pointing 
out what seemed to me right,—namely, that arbitration 
must be resorted to in order to settle the difliculty, that 
there must be some concessions on both sides to bring 
about the possibility of a meeting on common ground, if 
we were to avoid armed conflict in our city. In fact, it 
came to a point where the street-cars were stoned by the 
workmen, where murder was actually committed, and 
where United States troops were held a short distance 
outside the city ready to apply armed force. And yet, 
forced forward by conviction, our little paper was obliged 
to speak its mind. It wasa delicate family situation. 
But we did come to the time when the contending parties 
were willing to accept arbitration, and the result of stand- 
ing out for that principle was a justification of the theory 
upon which we had acted. 

Out of that incident a great lesson came: that precisely 
when passion is hot, when violence is actually seeking to 
assert itself, even then it is possible to stand up for this 
divine principie of consideration and love; that it is not 
impracticable; that it is the most practical of all things, 
and that the best possible results will come from it. It 
is a question of being able to curb your own passion, to 
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abate your own claims as to your rights, and to submit 
them to some outside arbitration which shall determine 
them. It is the virtue of humility asserting its claims 
for the first time in the international relationship. You 
claim that your own honor is violated ; but there is some- 
thing higher than this low and imperfect notion of 
honor,—it is the welfare of the world, the honor and the 
majesty of law, which are to be asserted even though 
your own honor may seem to suffer a temporary eclipse. 

So it was when a conflict was threatened, only two 
years ago, between Great Britain and the United States, 
upon the issue of the Venezuela message. There was 
hot blood upon our side of the Atlantic,—far more hot 
blood, I am bound to say, than upon the other side. 
Some of us in Philadelphia, as in other cities, made an 
appeal for an international court of arbitration to guard 
against similar dangers in the future. From the old 
State House, out of which, more than a century before, had 
gone the declaration of our independence from the tyranny 
of the king of Great Britain,—out of that venerable his- 
toric building went the declaration of amity and peace. 
As in imagination we followed the message across the 
Atlantic, it seemed to mark a steady advance of law, 
outside the old sphere in which it has triumphed, outside 
of the sphere in which we have recognized and honored 
it so long, into the new sphere of international relation- 
ships. But it is simply the wider application of that 
divine principle, ‘* Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” Back of all the machinery which the 
learned men must determine,—the lawyers and the 
thinkers,—back of that is this spirit which must be in 
men’s hearts. In proportion as that spirit comes in, will 
the operation of the law become possible. 

It was my duty, sent from that Philadelphia confer- 
ence, to see a number of gentlemen in England the same 
summer. I had the pleasure of meeting with Mr. James 
Bryce, a distinguished member of the Liberal party, now 
a member of Parliament, and the author of ‘*‘ The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth”’; with Cardinal Vaughan, and Can- 
on Scott-Holiand, and Mr. Massingham, the editor of the 
London Chronicle,—the newspaper which has been, as 
you know, most friendly with the United States. The sen- 
timent which these men represented, and which seemed 
almost universal in England, was one of astonishment 
and perplexity that there could be in the United States 
any hostile feeling toward Great Britain. ‘There are good 
historic reasons why such hostile feeling might linger ; 
but I am sure that in England that feeling has completely 
passed away, and in the place of it is an earnest desire 
that all questions of irritation and difficulty coming up 
between the two nations in the future may be settled in 
some reasonable and peaceful way. 

I hold in my hand a little book* which gives an account 
of the effort to settle the Alabama case in 1865 by arbi- 
tration. This brief history is full of the kind of encour- 
agement that has been given us by Dr. Trueblood this 
morning. Mr. Thomas Balch of Philadelphia, I believe, 
was the first to propose that this method should be adopted 
for the settlement of the Alabama claims ;—at least he 
had great influence in that direction. In 1864 he called 
upon President Lincoln and urged his proposal. That 
wise man said to him in reply that the feeling at that 
time, existing between Great Britain and the United 
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States, was so bitter that not until the millennium came 
would it be possible to have arbitration under such cir- 
cumstances. And yet arbitration was in reality obtained, 
and what were the results? These two great nations, 
representing in many respects the most advanced ideas 
of humanity, settled a trouble which was most serious in 
its character by an absolutely peaceful method. It is of 
interest to know that Mr. Balch was charged at that time 
in the United States with a lack of patriotism for making 
this proposition. 

When we look back upon such facts, are we not greatly 
encouraged to follow out these suggestions which have 
been made here—to remember that this question is to be 
approached by most simple and natural methods. The 
solution of the question is not to be found in the presen- 
tation of an ideal legal method in constituting the court 
of arbitration. That question is most important; but 
back of that and underneath it is the existence of a 
public sentiment which will make the thing possible. In 
the existence of such sentiment lies the possibility of the 
operation of such a court. Every man and every wo- 
man must remember that we are all commissioned to 
carry forward this work, by trying to feel, in moments of 
passion, at the very instant when we are tempted to use 
the other method, that it is possible to keep our minds 
calm and cool and that before we are committed to a 
contrary policy, we must trythis method. Is this thought 
not best illustrated, after all, by the conflict which one 
man has with another over some disputed question, when 
each maintains that he is right? Unless there be a court 
to go into, unless there be an arbitration tribunal of some 
kind to appeal to, there is no way to settle the matter 
but by an appeal to violence. Our efforts must be to 
push the nation up into the sphere of morality and right- 
eousness, which the individual has very largely reached 
and towards which nations more or less blindly aspire. 
It is by our personal efforts that the ape and the tiger in 
the nations is to be made to die. Each one of us 
must feel that God commissions us, not only to carry this 
method of peace into our personal relations, but to try 
and press it forward into international relations. Only 
thus can solid progress be effected. 

One who travels on the Continent or in England,— 
does he not feel how, in personal knowledge of and _per- 
sonal contact with the persons whom he meets, in railway 
carriages and elsewhere, the humanity of these people 
comes nearer and nearer to him, and misapprehensions 
and national hates fostered by ignorance are very largely 
removed through acquaintanceship? ‘Those who have 
friends in Germany, in Russia, in France or other foreign 
countries know that there are many noble people in those 
countries, who would welcome arbitration as readily as the 
people of Great Britain. So I wish heartily to emphasize 
this idea: that what we seek in trying to bring about a 
court of arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States is not the attainment of a selfish purpose. It is 
simply as a practical expedient that we seek first that. 
What we really want is to establish resson and justice 
and self-restraint in our dealings with all people, to make 
those relations such as the gospel of Christ would dictate. 
We can hasten that by coming into closer contact with 
them. We can do it by trying to approach any question 
of international difficulty, not with the idea of physical 
strength to enforce our demand, but with the thought of 
the justice and right back of our demand. We can do 
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it by learning, in the national sense, to love others. 
Even if we were dealing with a nation like Turkey. we 
can feel that if we could only go to the individual Turk, 
free from the domination of the false ideals in which he 
has been brought up, we should find it possible to love 
the humanity in him, and by treating him justly to lift 
him to our own plane of living. Nothing has done more 
for my own education in this respect than contact with our 
Indian tribes,—a people at one time apparently outlawed 
from buman sympathies, and looked upon as cruel, treach- 
erous and bad. And yet knowledge of them shows that 
they too are made in the image of God, and that princi- 
ples of justice and right in dealing with them will bring 
out splendid results. Shall we not, then, take this gos- 
pel, and spread it in all our communication with our fel- 
low beings? Shall we not try to use our influence more 
and more to make the spirit of our nation the spirit of 
peace, and her dealings with other nations the fruit of 
this spirit? Shall not that be the highest and noblest 
idea for which the flag really stands? 


Signs of Promise. 
BY REV. W. H. P. FAUNCE, D.D. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—There are 
some signs of promise along the horizon which give us 
all good cheer. 

One of the genuine signs of promise is the shrinking of 
the globe, through the progress of modern discovery and 
invention. I am not sure whether those ‘ kite-flying 
machines” will banish war or not: it is a very interesting 
line of thought as to what they may do. They may 
take the dare-to-fight out of man; they cannot take the 
want-to-fight out of him. We are striving to do the lat- 
ter as well as the former. 

The shrinking of the globe, the drawing together of 
the nations, produces a physical contiguity which must 
have profound moral results. When General Washing- 
ton went from Philadelphia to assume the command of 
the continental army at Boston, he was eleven days in 
making the journey,—a time which would now suflice to 
place an ambassador in most of the distant nations of the 
earth. When Livingstone died in the heart of Africa, it 
was after an absence from civilization, a practical drop- 
ping out of the world, for years. Now anyone in this 
room can send a telegram straight to the tree beneath 
which Livingstone’s heart is buried. The maps of to-day 
are so rapidly being changed, and so marvellously, that 
the atlas of to-night will be practically useless at the 
opening of the twentieth century. We see Africa being 
portioned out; we see China being carved into gigantic 
morsels for the European palate. We see Nansen mak- 
ing his dash for the pole. We see the trans-continental 
Siberian railway carrying new life into those frozen deso- 
lations, and soon to pour the tide of European civiliza- 
tion into the ports of the Pacific. And this physical 
contiguity,—have we ever considered what it means, as 
regards temperamental and social and moral relations? 
What does it mean for men to come geographically nearer 
if politically and socially they are farther apart? What 
does it mean for men to come into greater physical pro- 
pinquity if they are sundered more vitally in their 
thoughts and ideals and aspirations? This physical 
nearness, on which I surely need not enlarge, means this : 
that in the future hatred will be more awful, strife more 
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frightfully disastrous, war more exceedingly terrible, 
peace more practicable, international amity and unity 
more absolutely essential, than in any century since the 
morning stars sang together at the creation. 

Another sign of promise is the wonderful expansion of 
the. self-consciousness of our own republic, and its frank 
recognition of its place among the family of nations. 
The first essential in the individual life is that the boy 
shall become strong in his own personality. The first 
essential is that the baby shall learn the use of ‘‘ 1” and 
‘‘me.” First the infant must learn to walk alone and 
talk alone and think alone and act alone: then come 
those alliances with other lives, that interlacing with other 
personalities, out of which comes the richest and ripest 
part of ourlife. First the assertion and maintenance of 
one’s own self, then the intertwining with other selves. 
So, if you ask: ‘* Why has this great movement not be- 
fore aroused the conscience of America, why was it not 
taken up fifty or seventy-five years ago?”—the answer is 
plain. First in America we had not only to declare but 
to achieve ourselves; first we had to achieve our own 
place among the nations of the earth. Now comes this 
larger intertwining of our national life with all the fami- 
ly of nations, without which our own highest well-being 
can never be achieved. In the history of the invention 
of printing, if I may borrow a happy illustration from Seth 
Low, progress was slow as long as the letters of a word 
were all printed on one block. When each movable 
type became absolutely independent and separate from 
all its fellows, then their endless combinations in modern 
literature and modern printing became for the first time 
possible. First of all it was given to this country to 
have the great rallying cry of 1776, Independence. 
Now we are coming to the grander rallying cry, because 
the grander idea, of Inter-dependence,—the inter-de- 
pendence of separate sovereign states, each independent 
in its own domain, yet all coming together in one indi- 
visible family of nations. This, I think, is one inevitable 
outcome of the present tendencies and events. 


Another sign of promise on the horizon is that we are 
now coming to recognize that the ethics of Jesus, always 
accepted as the supreme standard of individual righteous- 
ness, is now becoming recognized as the supreme standard 
of national righteousness as well. Hatred on a national 
scale is far more unchristian than hatred on a personal 
scale. Alexander Selkirk, on his lonely island, could 
not have been, in the deepest sense of the term, a Chris- 
tian. He could of course have prayed to God and have 
been saved in the hereafter ; but to be a Christian is very 
much more than that. Nine-tenths of all Christ’s com-. 
mands relate to our duties to our fellows, to our relations 
to one another; and the man who, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, is isolated from his fellows, cannot achieve Chris- 
tianity in the real sense. The same thing is true of the 
nation: a nation shutting itself within its own boundaries, 
and saying, ‘‘ We care nothing for the rest of the world, 
they are only our enemies,” is a nation that cannot be in 
the deepest sense of the term a Christian nation. How 
much we have to be thankful for, that the ethics of Jesus 
has already ameliorated the conditions of modern warfare ! 
When, just a month ago, we issued two declarations to 
the world ;—first, that if we go into war it shall not be 
for conquest and personal aggrandizement ; and secondly, 
it shall not be to let loose a host of privateers upon our 
foes ;—something was shown to the world which would 
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have been inconceivable two thousand years ago, incon- 
ceivable two hundred years ago. It was Christianity 
that did that. Two thousand years ago the thought 
was, ‘‘Injure your enemy in every possible way.” 
There is not a nation on earth, civilized or semi-civilized, 
that dreams of warfare in that way to-day. The weapons 
of war have been changed: poisons are no longer 
permitted, explosive bullets are not permitted. The 
treatment of the sick and the wounded has been wonder- 
fully changed; and Clara Barton to-day with the Red 
Cross goes amid the woes of Armenia or the starvation 
of Cuba, protected by her Christian womanhood and by 
the Christian sentiment of nations that are in deadly 
struggle. Non-combatants are unmolested, the rights of 
neutrals are respected. And all this has been done un- 
der the dominance of Christian teaching. 

But we must go still farther. On the frontier, when 
two men fall out, they organize an extempore court and 
administer rough justice, hot with passion. In savage 
life, when two men quarrel, one knocks down his enemy, 
and there are no rules of the game. Under the old ridicu- 
lous ‘*code of honor,’’ paces were measured off, and 
we had the duel. Under established law those things 
become impossible. We have an established court, to 
which the differences of individuals can be referred. 
Now I affirm that every argument for the reference of 
differences between individuals to an established court 
in civilized lands, is an argument that tells a thousand- 
fold for the establishment of some court of high arbit- 
rament among nations, to which national differences of 
opinion may be referred, and whose decisions shall be 
enforced, not by war, but by the high dignity, the evi- 
dent fairness, the Christian principle, of the court itself. 

The ethics of Jesus must be applied to the nations of 
the world. All nations are in some sense personalities. 
Each nation has a conscience and a will and a character, 
which are more than the simple sum of the wills and con- 
sciences and characters of the individuals comprising it. 
If in an individual magnanimity, generosity, forbearance, 
altruism, love, are admirable, they are a million-fold 
more admirable in a nation composed of a million men. 
If courtesy and chivalry are binding on the individual, 
they are much more binding on a puissant nation. If an 
individual ought to spring to the relief of a defenceless 
neighbor by his side, why may not, under Christian prin- 
ciple, a nation do the same thing? If the individual is 
bound to regard principle more than policy, bound to 
seek for righteousness more than the rewards of righteous- 
ness, bound to seek for justice and truth in his personal 
and commercial and professional relations, much more 
are nations bound to do the same thing. And if we who 
are Christians as individuals, every one of us acknowl- 
edging that the standard of Christ is the supreme norm 
for us,—if now we can say, that is the standard for our 
home, that is the standard for our village or municipality, 
that is the standard for our national life. then Christ 
shall become the Prince of Peace in a wholly new sense, 
and a fresh song of the angels shall be heard through- 
out the world. 


I believe we can strive for this. Our protection is not 


to be found in great guns, but in the men behind the 
guns, in the righteousness and character within the men. 
Cromwell said to the English soldiers, ‘* You boast of 
the great ditch that surrounds your island; but let me 
tell you, your ditch will not save you if you break God’s 
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law!” We need not simply a ditch, not simply our 
armor-plate in time of danger. We need the protection 
of the pacific spirit, of the recognition of the brotherhood 
of nations, of the unity of the race, which shall surely cause 
every difficulty in time to vanish, every great obstacle in 
time to dwindle and fade, and shall usher in the time of 
which William Watson has spoken, 
“ When, wise from out the foolish past, 

Nations shall, peradventure, hail at last 

The coming of that morn divine, 

When nations shall as forests grow ; 

Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 

Nor beeches wish the cedars woe; 

But all in their unlikeness blend 

Confederate to one golden end.” 


Objections to National Wheat Grana- 
ries in Great Britain. 


A letter of Mr. Edward Atkinson to a leading commercial paper 
of England. 
Boston, Mass., June 23, 1898. 
To the Editor of 

Dear Sir,— 

Many persons have read with interest the various arti- 
cles recently contributed to the press in England on the 
danger which the United Kingdom now incurs of a short 
food supply, especially of a short supply of wheat. The 
discussion itself brings into very conspicuous notice the 
interdependence of the English-speaking people. You 
buy from the United States fifty per cent of all that we 
export. Our supply of food is as necessary to you as 
your market is necessary to us, and yet there are a few 
noisy persons and presses in both countries who have been 
idiotic enough to promote animosity in the past and who 
might be so wanting in all that makes a man fit to be re- 
spected as to provoke a war between the two great 
branches of the English-speaking people. I do not use 
the word Anglo-Saxon for the reason that with a few 
unimportant exceptions the members of other families 
among the nations who have found a way to welfare in the 
United States are as true to the principle of liberty and 
of common law as if they had not been born under other 
conditions. There are also people of some eminence and 
of so little true insight into what really makes nations 
great as to have led them to treat commerce as if it were 
a pursuit inferior to that of the army and the navy; or 
as if armies or navies, especially the latter, would have any 
reason for their existence in modern times except for 
the protection of the commerce from which they have 
been generated and by which they are supported, The 
sea power now rests on the commerce of which navies 
are the national police. 

We observe that plans are proposed for establishing 
national granaries in Great Britain in which ,to store a 
reserve of wheat, estimated to cost anywhere from fif- 
teen to twenty million sterling,—a singular reversion to 
the conception of semi-barbaric conditions. Are there 
not easier and simpler ways to give the people of England 
positive assurance of the continuous supply of grain from 
this country, which would rot upon our fields were it not 
for the British market? Some of these writers are so 
ill informed as to anticipate a falling off in the supply 
from the wheat fields of America. It is only necessary 
to call their attention to the fact that the potential of 
our wheat lands has hardly been opened. Witness the 
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fact that part of the Indian Reservation north of ‘l'exas 
opened to settlement under the name of Oklahoma but 
two or three years ago will this year put into the market 
about four million quarters or over thirty million bushels 
of wheat. There is unoccupied land in that immediate 
neighborhood sufficient for the production of the present 
entire wheat crop of the United States whenever any- 
body wants it, and will pay the cost of production and a 
small profit over. 

In the plans for the national granaries on your side it 
has been suggested to build them of concrete in order to 
avoid dampness. Why not continue to make use of the 
ample granaries of our Northwest, where the dry climate 
gives assurance that the wheat will be well preserved ? 

But, say the alarmists, the commerce between the 
United States and Great Britain might be interrupted, 
first, by other nations, second, by a quarrel among them- 
selves. How shall these objections be met? There is 
a very simple solution. We proposed in 1856 not 
only to abolish privateering but to make private property 
exempt from seizure upon the high seas as it is now upon 
theland. War upon the land has ceased in some meas- 
ure to bé an opportunity for rapine and plunder con- 
ducted under the necessary conditions of the science of 
war by lying, misleading, ambushing and spying, getting 
the advantage of the enemy and striking him in the 
back and other military arts. The latter elements are 
stil! necessary to the conduct of war, but rapine and 
plunder upon the land without compensation, and bom- 
bardment of unprotected cities is no longer tolerated. 
Why not renew that proposal to establish immunity from 
seizure of private property op the ferry way or sea way 
between the ports of this country and the ports of Europe 
under the supervision of an international police consist- 
ing of the navies of both countries? If the other nations 
did not choose to join they could remain out at their peril. 
The navies of the United States and Great Britain com- 
bined are sufficient to maintain peace, order and progress 
over the sea way, which must necessarily be kept open 
for the mutual benefit of the English-speaking people. 

But, says an objector, ‘‘ Suppose there is a falling out 
between Great Britain and the Uuited States.” Well 
suppose there is. That could only be brought about by 
the reprehensible conduct of small people commonly 
called jingoes who might happen to have been put in 
places of responsibility. We have had and have now 
some examples of this type of irresponsible people in the 
Senate of the United States arid there has been a suspi- 
cion on this side that some members of a similar class had 
even secured position in your Parliament and even in your 
cabinet. We can provide both against them and for them 
and we can also provide opportunities for officers of the 
navy and authors who treat of the naval power as the 
chief consideration to continue the development of the 
fighting qualities which are considered by them so neces- 
sary to national existence. A little common sense put 
in a treaty will provide an arena at some place on the 
ocean where a sea fight would do no harm to anyone 
except those who took partinit. It might then be ar- 
ranged that in case the jingoes of the two countries had 
come into collision a certain part of the naval force not 
required for the preservation of order might be sent out 
on each side and have it out and see which could mislead, 
deceive or get the better of the other. On this fleet the 
men who had not sufficient common sense to keep the 


peace might leave their legislative halls or respective 
cabinets and take their places on the ships of war for 
such service as they might be competent to render. It 
would take no more brain power to shovel coal into the 
furnace or to serve in binding up wounds in the ward 
room than it had taken to get into the difficulty which had 
made a fight of some sort necessary. Of course these 
men would not be competent to do the technical work 
of managing the ship any more than they have proved to 
be competent to do the technical work of managing the 
government, and would therefore be put into inferior 
positions. 

I venture to submit this plan as a better one for assur- 
ing the food supply of the British branch of the English- 
speaking people than the one of wasting fifteen or twenty 
million pounds sterling in building silo granaries so- 
called, of concrete, wholly unfit for the preservation of 
wheat in a climate which is not as well suited for keeping 
grain dry as that in which the grain is now produced. I 
think my plan may perhaps be accepted as the more sen- 
sible of the two. 


The Failure of Militarism. 


BY J. W. LEEDS. 


Just before the outbreak of the war with Spain, I sent 
to the ApvocaTe, with approving comment, an editorial 
from that newly launched daily reform paper, The Com- 
monwealth of Harrisburg, Penn., which characterized in 
appropriate terms the folly of engagement in war, de- 
clared against the jingo spirit, so prevalent, and contend- 
ed that the methods of peace should suffice to resolve our 
difficulties. When the strife was entered upon, however, 
the popular demand to ‘‘ Remember the Maine’’ and to 
keep up the fight toa finish, was seemingly fully endorsed, 
and the words that should make for peace and goodwill 
to men were forgotten or remained unspoken. In the 
issue of yesterday, nevertheless, there appeared an edi- 
torial under the caption heading this article, so assertive 
of the truth about ‘* the wretched business’’ that it may be 
profitable to pass it on as an encouragement to some 
others to honestly speak out what is in their *‘ heart of 
hearts” concerning ‘‘ the rowdy’s way of settling a diffi- 
culty.” 

a is the first part of the aforesaid editorial : 

‘© No matter how justifiable this Spanish war may be, 
or what excuses we pile up for being in the wretched 
business, how we glorify the heroism of warfare, or how 
devoted in our worship of Mars, the real bedrock truth 
stripped of all glamor is that it is the rowdy’s way of 
settling a difficulty. Be it ever so true that Spain is a 
semi-barbarous nation and that we could n’t avoid getting 
into the miserable mess, it is none the less deplorable 
from every point of view. And not the least is the re- 
trogressive effect it has upon the present generation of 
children. It is pitiable to see them everywhere in the 
mimic panoply of warfare, playing battle, and feeding 
their young imaginations with reports of strife, fighting 
and killing. To some minds this passes for patriotism. 
It is easily conceivable how a gentleman might get into a 
personal row with a rowdy. Under circumstances of 
sufficient provocation it might become his duty to fight in 
defence of the weak, the injured, or the innocent, or in 
self-defence against the attack of the thug who tries to 
carry everything with the bludgeon. There are persons 
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with whom one can only deal with the 
sledge hammer, figuratively and liter- 
aliy. They respect nothing else. But 
it is utterly inconceivable at this stage 
of civilization how two gentlemen can 
fight. The code duello is at a discount 
among all decent people. It is no 
longer good form except among a class 
of gentry whose pride is their tough- 
ness and whose glory is their con- 
tempt for decency. And so it may 
just as well be understood that mere 
militarism is not patriotism, any more 
than pugilism is a domestic virtue.” 


A Vast Ulcer. 


Dr. H. E. von Holst thus gives his 
reasons for opposing the annexation 
of the Philippines : 


‘¢If this country annexes the Phil- 
ippine Islands, it will simply annex 
a vast ulcer. The annexation will be 
a greater calamity than the loss of 
three great battles would be. I am 
not American born, but Iam an 
American patriot and it is because I 
am such that I deprecate this ruinous 
folly. The trouble will come, not 
during the war, but at the close of it 
and afterward. The seed which the 
country is now sowing will not bear 
its full harvest for fifty or a hundred 
years. Annexation! How could this 
country have the face to annex the 
Philippines after the joint resolution 
of Congress expressly dislaiming any 
intention to do so and after the Presi- 
dect in his message has said that an- 
nexation would be criminal? How 
could the American people conquer 
and annex another country when the 
cardinal principle of its own constitu- 
tion is that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed? Can annexation be the 
object of a war of humanity? ‘There 
has been some talk, not only of an- 
nexation, but of trading. That is, 
this country which stands for a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
proposes to conquer another nation 
and swap it off for a third, against 
the will of both. Now, the Congress 
of Vienna did this thing, but who 
would ever have dreamed that the 
United States would do it?” 

‘If the United States should an- 
nex the Philippines would any of the 
nations on the continent resist it?” 

‘*I cannot say any of them would, 
but I am sure it would unite the na- 
tions of continental Europe against 
this country in sentiment.” 
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War is Wrong. 


The National Single Taxer of Minne- 
apolis, is devoting a good deal of space 
to discussion of the subject of peace, 
many single-taxers being opposed on 
principle to all war. Under date of 
May 23, Mr. James Leedom of Mil- 
waukee, wrote as follows: 

‘* In his epigrammatic, brusque way, 
General Sherman said, ‘ War is hell!’ 
In more thoughtful words, an English 
bishop (Watson) one hundred years 
ago, wrote, ‘ War reverses, with re- 
spect to its objects, all the rules of 
morality. It is nothing less than a 
temporary repeal of all the principles 
of virtue. Itis asystem out of which 


almost all the virtues are excluded, 
and in which nearly all the vices are 
incorporated.’ 

‘* As single taxers, our faith in the 
truth and beauty of Jesus’ teachings 
has been confirmed, not shaken. 


We 
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have learned to love the prayer, 
‘Thy will be done, on earth as it is 
in Heaven,’ and to believe that the 
duty of all men while on this earth is 
to do the will of their Fatherin Heaven. 
While these principles are admittedly 
true, yet, strange to say, many single 
taxers while condemning the social 
customs which compel God’s crea- 
tures to live in wretchedness, loudly 
applaud the practice of the inherited 
barbarity of war, which entails misery, 
wretchedness, pain, and suffering on 
the combatants, awakens in men’s 
breasts every evil passion, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, and 
at least temporarily suspends every 
principle of love and virtue. 

‘¢Warand Christianity are diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. As we 
cannot serve God and mammon, so I 
believe we must either advocate war 
or Christianity, one or the other, not 
both at the same time.’’ 
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Future comfort for present 
seeming economy, but buy the 
sewing machine with an estab- 
lished reputation, that guar- 
antees you long and satisfac- 


ITS PINCH TENSION 


TENSION INDICATOR, | 


(devices for regulating and § 
showing the exact tension) are ¢ 
a few of the features that 
emphasize the high grade 
character of the White. 
Send for our elegant H. T. 


4 
catalog. 
: 


Waite Sewine Macuine Co., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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A We Will Sell You HIGH 
GRADE BICYCLES 
FOR LESS MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER 
CONCERN IN THE 
: WORLD.000000 
of Dealers, Agents, Jobbers 
You Get The Profits and cn ma by purchas- 
direct from the Manu- 
facturers. 1898 Full Size Ladies’ or Cents’ 
Models from $18.00 up. 2000 MODELS 
left over from last season at your own price-=- 
from $10.00 up. Complete catalogue of Bicycles 
and Sundries Free. We ship our highest grade wheels 
anywhere without one Cent of money in ad- 
vance, prepay all freight charges and Cuarantee 
Them For Two Years. Address 
VICTOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. 153, 90 to 98 Market St., Chicago, Ills. 


The ninth International Peace Con- 
gress will open at Lisbon, Portugal, 
on Monday, the third of October. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE GOOD POINTS OF 


ORIENT BICYCLES 


are instantly recognized upon examination, 
by the prospective purchaser. 


The Exceptionally Strong Frame 

The Divided Crank Axle 

The Triple Truss Fork Crown 

The Even Tension Wheel Spokes 

The new sprocket fastening and 
other 1898 Improvements 


commend themselves to all interested in 
up-to-date Bicycles. 
SINGLE MODELS, $50 - $75 - $100 
TANDEM -MODELS, $100 - $125 


Catalogue for the asking 


WALTHAM MFG. CO., 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS — 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 


T. Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 
60 cents. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NA- 
TIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or THE 
Frienps IN War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 


loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 


Edition. $1.50. 5 copies to one 
address $5.00. 

THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William Penn’s ‘Great 


July. 


30 Days Face 


= IN YOUR OWN HOME WITHOUT 
iemeeate ONE CENT OF MONEY LN ADVANCE, 


Do Exactly As Advertised, 
\ We will sell you Hich Grade Sewing 
7 imei Machines and Organs for LESS MONEY 
An NS 
) 
(ak 
; b self threading cylinder shuttle and full set 
of attachments. Finest grade of Oak or 
| Walnat woodwork. Guaranteed for 10 Years; at $9.50, 


$11, $12, $13, $14. Drop Desk Cabinets, finest make, 
at $20. A Hand Machine at $1.50, charges prepaid, 


BUYS A CHURCH 

22 VICTOR ORGAN 

CLASS PARLOR 
Buy vour Organs eni Pianos direct and save 

agents’ and dealers’ profits. We Sell to You =) 


than any other concern in the World, 
Buy a Vietor and save from $10 to $80. 
High arm Sewing Machines with automatic 
bobbin winder, self setting needle, large 
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Treaty” with the Indians. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. An ad- 
mirabie book for boys and girls, 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA : An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 


Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cents. 
WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. ‘Translated by P. H. 


Peckover. 
45 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION: Irs Past, Present AND 
Furure. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pp. $2.00: 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: 
A collection of the various Schemes 
which have been proposed. By 


W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account 


of the Modern Peace Movement. 


By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


Forty-six illustrations. 


The President’s New Flag. 


The new official flag of the President of 
the United States is printed, for the first 
time correctly, on the cover of the July 
Ladies’ Home Journal. The flag was re- 
cently adopted as the President’s emblem, 
and henceforth will be employed to pro- 
claim his official presence. When he is at 
the White House the flag will be displayed 
there, and wherever he may go as President 
of the United States it will be in evidence. 
Its publication in accurate color detail 
will be a matter of much interest, inas- 
much as it will acquaint the public with 
the President’s emblem. 
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